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KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 






The response, by both members and non-members, 
to the modest first issue of KEYSTONE FOLKLORE . 
QUARTERLY has been most gratifying. Our thanks for 
the many helpful suggestions which were sent by 
letter or proferred directly at the recent meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. Not every- 
thing that has been suggested is feasible - we are | 
bound by the restrictions of money and available | 
facilities = but rest assured that nothing that 
improve the overall quality of KFQ will be disrega 





Both our major articles seem to have created | 
some interest among our readers, The version of é 
"The Two Corbies" brought in quite a few comments, | 
but unfortunately, no further versions, nor any 
other ballads, On the other hand, Dr. Steese's § 
"Random Notes on Ghost Stories" brought in quite 
a bit of "ghost" material, enough to bring about 
the decision to devote this issue entirely to that © 
category of folklore, : 


It is hoped that both members and non-members ~ 
will continue to send in their comments, suggest ony 
opinions, and above all, articles or material for ~ 
articles. We've managed to increase considerably ~~ 
the number of pages, and we hope in the future to 
make further increases, However, this can be done 
only if the material needed to fill those pages 
continues to came in. We'd like to hear from those 
of you who know some old ballads and songs, fron 
those of you who have a store of traditional lore 
about the weather and the planting of crops, fran 
those of you who are acquainted with the supersti- 
tions in your regions, from those of you who mow ~| 
something about the practice of white or black magi) 
in Pennsylvania (or elsewhere), or from those of ya 
who know something about the logging and riverboati 
days of the past. Perhaps you know only an item or ~ 
two; send it in anyway, for someone else may send 
more like it. We want this to be your journal, 
so let's hear from you, 
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THE HEADLESS FRENCHMAN OF THE TWIN SISTERS 
by 
H.M,. Cranmer 
Of ghosts I have laid many, but some I failed 
to solve. The most famous ghost was the Headless 
Frenchman of the Twin Sisters. Back in 161-1618, 
when the Frenchman Brule was trapped in Pennsylvania 
and couldn't return to Canada for four years, he and 
his men searched for a silver mine. The pit is still 
there as well as their smelter. The Indians killed 
one of his men and cut his head off. Ever after, 
the Indians claimed, he came back at midnight of the 
full moon in October of each year. In the old days 
no hunter would camp near the Twin Sisters. When 
lumbering was carried on there, several men at 
different times saw the Headless Frenchman, In 19),8 
I arranged for a party to go up and see the Headless 
Frenchman, Over a hundred asked to go, but when the 
night came they suddenly remembered that they hadn't 
lost a Headless Frenchman that they had to go ten - 
miles back into the woods to make a date with, so I 
went up with a dozen schoolboys, taking along twenty 
pounds of weenies. An old gas well leaked gas enough 
to make a fire to roast the weenies. At ten P.M. the 
ghost of the Headless Frenchman passed by! 


Being a natural gas country, there are so- 
calied "breathing caves" in these mountains. 
On warm.days air is drawn in, on frost nights 
forced outward. At times there would be a small 
leakage of gas. Being warmer than the air, it would 
not mix with the air until it cooled. At a distance 
it looked like a ball of fire in the moonlight, 
but close up it showed your reflection like a fun 
mirror at a carnival: long legs, short body and no 
head. A woodsman walking down the railroad track 
and suddenly seeing a headless man walking beside 
him would start to run; glancing over his shoulder 
to see how he was doing he would see the headless 
man running after him, then get out of the way 
rabbit and let a man rum that is in a hurry] 
There I ruined a beautiful three hundred year old 
legend with my curiousity. 
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THE GHOST OF JAKE HALL 
by 
H.M. Cranmer 





My people were non-believers in ghosts, so 
at achool I never heard the other children tell 
ghost tales. Not until I was eighteen did I hear 
a ghost story, and then only the next day after 
I heard what the people I asked told me ~- I had ? 
heard the first murder in Clinton County = | 





again after fifty years} I had never been down 
Kettle Creek until I was eighteen and went dom 

on the last log drive. I noticed this vacant log 
house, the finest log house I ever saw, two full 
stories of counter-hewed logs, with nobody living 
in it. Later that year in the summer I wished to © 
see how the creek looked in low water, so in late ~ 
July I made an excuse to go down bass fishing, 


As I had to walk ten miles I started before 
daylight. As I walkec down the road I noticed that 
someone had begun taking down the old house, 

Part of the roof was removed. As I came back that 
evening I followed the creek past the old Grey : 
Rock, where I caught eight bass as it was getting ~ 
dark. I started home wading the creek below the : 
old house and was walking up the beach when I 

heard a sharp crack at the old house. I thought 

a loose board had fallen off the roof and landed 
flat on another board. I had walked a hundred feet 
when I heard three low moans, which I thought was 

a dog digging in a woodchuck hole. Another hundred ~ 
feet and again I heard three moans, After a minute 

I again heard three moans, and then a dull thud 

like dropping a bag of grain on a barn floor. 

Then on the road above me a man began singing ce 
a hymn at the top of his voice. I could hear him ~ 
walking up the road, and I came in the road at the © 
Same time at the front of the old Werts farmhouse, © 
The man was old Walt Vallen, and Perry the tenant 
was standing in the road. I told them who I was 
and said to Perry, "your dog is digging out a wood-5 
chuck over at the old house." Perry said, "no, my 
dog is here." The old men acted so queer that I 
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wondered all the way home. Next day I walked over 
to the neighbors and told my story. One of them 
exclaimed "You heard Jake Pfoutz shoot Jake Hall 
and heard Hall fall out of his chair." Nifty years 
before, the eternal triangle came up and Jake 
Pfoutz, shooting through the window, gave Jake Hall 
2 his death wound. Jake Hall moaned three times, 
. ‘ three different times, then fell out of his chair 
# and crawled acrost the room to the bedroom where 
icted © he died. This was the first murder trial in Clinton 
a County. Pfouts died in prison. According to the 
people living nearby, the murder was re-enacted 





ge F each succeeding summer, I thought it was a dog 

a 6 trying to dig out a woodchuck. 

ng © 

,0 
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Mr. Cranmer is a long-time resident of 

‘e Hammersley Fork, Pennsylvania. He has been a 

hat member of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society for — 
many years, including a term as a vice-president, 

at He describes himself as “always cursed with too 
much curiousity"; however, it is much more a blessing, 


ng 5 for it has given him a wonderful store of 
: ; traditional knowledge, which, it is hoped, will 
frequently appear in these pages. 
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STEVE'S GHOST 
by 
Clay Whiting 


I must heartily agree with Dr. Charles M,. 
Steese's opinion, expressed in a recent article 
in Keystone Folklore r namely: “When one 
is dead he is dead for a iong time." 











That is surely true of the physical body, 
but how often has life itself, clothed in a 
spiritual body, appeared to people on earth, some- 
times to bring a friendly message, er to avenge 
@ wrong, as in the case of Hamlet's father, 


A more recent manifestation ef a spirit or % 
"ghost" came to a young man, Steve Sprague, when he 
passed through a lonely graveyard late one night. 
Steve had not gone far when he became aware of a 
campanion at his side. He then felt his hair lift 
his hat, and with hat in hand, he started to run. 


The ghost seemed to have no difficulty with | 
the fast pace, and after running half a mile Steve | 
dropped on a log to get his second wind. He was i 
still breathing heavily when the ghost sat on the 
log by his side and said: "That was a nice race 
we had.” 


"Yes, and we're going to have another one," 
Steve replied, and jumping to his feet he was on 
his way. 





Mr. Whiting, a resident of Harrisburg, is a 
native of West Virginia, although his forebears 
came from Pennsylvania. This story was told to him J 
by his father, Robert Stuart Whiting, of Gilmer 
County, West Virginia, who in turn learned it from J 
his mother, whose maiden name was Sarah Jane McCrayi 
























THE MEASURING ROD 
by ; 
Blanche Whiting Keysner 


° 3 Dr. Charles M. Steese's provocative article 


le on Ghost Stories in the Spring issue of the Keystone 
_ Folklore Quarterly brings memories of childhoed in 


Gilmer County, West Virginia. Dusk of a summer 
‘ evening, fireflies swinging their lanterns over | 
7 the shadowy fields, and a group of children asking 


a girl from back in the hills: "Do you know any 
~'. tales, Annie?" 


Annie Reaser had come to help with the house- 
work, as a member of the family. Our flattering 


= SF attention to her store of folklore brought out 
nen he the tale of a ghost who caused forty days rain 
a because he did not like his resting place, 
lift © "He was a good man" said Annie "And he liked 
une Ff the church so well that _he never missed a meeting 
2 day, and he was there for evening prayer meeting, 
ith 5 in time to light the candles and hand the hymn 
_ ; books around, 
the § "When his time came to die, seeing he was a 
- & lone man with no row of family graves in the 


churchyard, the deacons thought of letting him | 
lie close to the church he had served so long. 


ou Ff "So they laid him right near, but a little 

# too close, for when a rain came, the drip from 
the eaves of the church fell right down on the 
new-made grave. Careless like, too, they forgot 
to bury his measuring rod alongside his coffin, 2 


) & "Soon, strange tales were told about folks 

3 hearing a clatter at the back of the church, and 

» him | same said the measuring rod was never laid twice 
eed in the same place. But the noise stopped when anybody 





Ll. When a person died in rural communities, in 
pioneer times, a rod was cut to indicate his height, 
and notched to measure his breadth. This was taken 
to town, where the coffin was made to order, =~ B.W.K. 
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went to look, and few did that, for it rained and 
rained all that spring, ami no one could put in 
crops, nor a garden either, 


"Week after week, that rapping agin the churol 
walls kept time to the hymn-tunes the folks sang, 
and the rain beat on the roof like drums, At last, 
one late spring Sunday, the deacons and elders had 
a meeting, after the preaching, and all agreed 
something must be done. Next morning, they came 
with spades and shovels, and picked out a place 
at the far end of the churchyard, 


"No sooner was the first spadeful of ground 
dug up, than the sun shone through the mist, and 
the sky cleared off. So they laid the old man 
alongside his friends ~ and his measuring rod, 
they buried that too. They read the burial service 
over him once more, for good measure, and there he 
lies, quiet and peaceful, till the Judgement day. 
But you watch and see - if there comes a hard rain 
on the fifteenth of July (they say that was his 

it'll still rain every day for forty 


of the legend of St. Swithin, who was Bishop of 
Winchester, England, from the year 852 until 862. 
The transfer of his remains to their last resting 
place having been delayed forty days by rain, it 
believed that a rainy St. Swithin's day, July 15, 
was a sign that rain would fall every day for the 
following forty days. 


The good saint's name was missing in Annie's 
story. Perhaps it had been lost on the high seas, of 
on a West Virginia hilltop. But the legend of the 
forty days' rain has persisted for over a thousand 
years. 





Mrs. Keysner is a sister of Mr. Whiting, the 
contributor of "Steve's Ghost," and like him is 





presently a resident of Harrisburg. She is 
president of the Pennsylvania Poetry Society, 

of which Mr. Whiting is also a member, In addition 
to this story, and other tales that she has 
promised to send in, Mrs. Keysner remembers many 
of the old ballads that were sung by her family 
back in West Virginia. 
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THE MONEY PITCHER 
by 
Katherine Lyons Clark 


Care and honesty coneerning money matters 
are truly traditional in our family. Our mother 
told us the following story. 


It appears that her great grandmother Wolfe 
formed the habit of placing available change in 
a small white porcelain pitcher, which she kept on 
a certain shelf in her kitchen cupboard. She made 
it known that she expected all working members of 
the family to contribute to the pitcher's store, 
Should any member be in need of a small loan, she, 
as custodian, would take the amount from the 
pitcher, and see that it was returned in due time, 


All went well during her lifetime, After her 
death, her eldest child tock charge of the meney 
pitcher, and the family contimued the practice of 
contributing to it, 


One morning a curious thing happened, The whi 
pitcher, instead of being in its customary place, 
was sitting in the middle of the kitchen sink, No 
one in the family had placed it there. Five mornin; 
this odd displacement of the money pitcher occurred 


A family council was called, and one lad 
confessed that he had taken a small amount of silve 
from the pitcher without accounting for it. He gave 
the money to the custodian, who placed it where it 
belonged. Thereafter, the pitcher stayed on its 
shelf, and great grandmother Wolfe was not agein 
disturbed about the honesty of the family. 





Unfortunately, through the neglect of your 
editor, no information ebout Mrs. Clark is 
available. It is hoped that this is not the last 
that we shall hear from her, 





A SPOOK STORY 
by 
Frederick J. Bolton 


Some of our citizens were rather superstitious. 
Some believed in pow-wowing, fortune telling, spooks 
and witchcraft. 


Here is one of the early spook stories, 
supposed to have happened in the Tavern on the 
corner of Main and Rosina Streets (Hummelstown). 
The building is still standing, although it is 
weather boarded and does not resemble a log house, 
At this time it is occupied by Green's Barber 
and Beauty Shop. 


In the early days, it appears, there was one 
room in this tavern in which a person was unable 
to sleep on account of a spook that would get 
after the occupant and continually ask him this 
question, "Do you want to be shaved?" 


One night a weary teamster stopped and asked 
for lodging, and the tavern-keeper told him the 
only room he had left was one in which a spook 
was supposed to be. He said he didn't mind spooks 
at all. He put his team away for the night and had 
his supper, when, in the language of that time, 
the innkeeper lit him up to his room. The teamster 
took advantage of the light of the candle and 
looked under the bed and in the closet, and after 
undressing, outened the candle, crawled into bed, 
and tucked the covers up close to his chin, 
awaiting the arrival of the spook. Very shortly, 
he heard in a low squeaking voice, "Do you want to 
be shaved?" = Then again, "Do you want to be shaved?" 


He opened up the covers for the attack, Then, 
for the third time - "Do you want to be shaved?" 
He left ample room, he figured, to be shaved in 
order not to have his neck cut, then sat up in the 
bed, made one jump, grabbed his clothing and ran 
downstairs. When he got to the barroom, he related 
his experience to the late customers, but no one 
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volunteered to hunt the spook. He spent the night 
on the barroom floor, and in the morning had 
breakfast and went on his way with the vow on his 
lips that he would give that tavern a wide berth 
on his next trip through these parts, 


A second teamster came along and had the 
same experience, 


Finally one night a big burly teamster stoppe 
at the tavern and told the landlord that he had 
heard about the spook and as he enjoyed their 
company very much, would like to have the room in 
which the spook dwelt. No sooner had he crawled 
into bed when he heard the voice say, "Do you want 
to be shaved?" He cautiously got to the rail of 
the bed and aftér each question of the spook he 
moved toward it with clenched fist. It being summer 
time, the window was raised, and after advancing 
to the window, he heard the question asked again, 
"Do you want to be shaved?" Thrusting his head 
outside the window in the direction of the sound, 
he caught the spook in the form of a limb of an 
old apple tree rubbing against the window pane, 
which seemed to say, "Do you want to be shaved?" 


While the teamster was lying in bed and having 
further experience with the spook, he heard the 
sound of money being handled in a card game in the 
room below, He thought this would be a good time 
to play a joke, so taking a sheet off the bed, 
he cut eyes in it, placed it over his head and 
proceeded down the stairs to the gambling room, 

He opened the door gently, so that his face could 
be seen by the gamblers, and then, in a very fine 
voice, he asked, "Do you want to be shaved?" 

At once the gamblers jumped up and ran pellemell 
out of the door, leaving all the money for the 
spook, Gathering up the money, he took it up to 
his room, got into bed and had a good night's rest, 
The next morning, the landlord asked how he slept § 
and he said, "Finej" The landlord asked, "Did you 
see the spook?" to which he answered, "None what- 
ever." The landlord was surprised and then told 





the teamster how on this occasion the spook must 
have been downstairs and scared all the occupants 
of the first floor out of their wits and even went 
off with the gamblers! money, 





Mr. Bolton is a resident of Harrisburg and 
a faithful member of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society. He is interested in local history, and 
he came across this story while preparing 
a booklet commemorating the 175th anniversary 
of Hummelstown, 
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REPORT ON THE APRIL MEETING 


The following is a condensation of the minute 
taken by Miss Hetrick at the April 1), 1956 meetir 
of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society, held at the 
Harrisburg Public Library and the Penn Harris Hote 


The business meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society was held in the administration 
building of the Harrisburg Public Library at 11 A. 
with Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker presiding. The 
nominating committee, composed of Mrs. Blanche W. 
Keysner, chairman; Mrs. John Holsberger, and 
Mr, Albert Rung, presented the following slate 
of officers to serve for the coming year, 

It was unanimously elected, 


President. . . © © « « « Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker 
Honorary president . .. Dr. Moritz Jagendorf 
Exec. vice-president . . Mrs. Adlyn M. Keffer 
Vice-president . « o Dr. George Korson 
Vice-president . . .o Dr. Philip D. Bookstaber 
Vice-president .. © Mrs. Mary B.B. Hauck 
Vice-pres. & Editor. . . Mr. Frank A. Hoffmann 
Recording Secretary. . . Miss M. Louise Hetrick 
Corresponding secretary. Mrs. Gladys Vonada 
Treasurer. o © « o « o o Mrs. Frank P. Clymer, Jr. 


e © 2 9 


Colonel Shoemaker turned the floor over to 
Mr. Frank A. Hoffmann of Bucknell University, 
editor of the Society's new KEYSTONE FOLKLORE 
QUARTERLY, the first issue of which had been 
published and distributed to members several weeks 
before. He summarized the initial difficulties 
that were encountered, how they were met, and the 
problems that lie ahead, after which the meeting 
was thrown open for general discussion, 


Dr. Jagendorf suggested that since finances 
was the most pressing problem of the quarterly, 
a subscription for $100 be taken up from the 
membership to pay for the first year of publication, 
Colonel Shoemaker immediately pledged the entire 
sum himself, There followed a discussion of format, 
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ser acs ef metexia., scope of the publication, 
distribution, and the possibility of raising dues 
and/or the feasibility of affiliating with the 
American Folklore Society, 


& motion was then made and seconded to adjourn 
the meeting for a luncheon at the Penn Harris 
Hotel. Luncheon was held at 12:30 P.M. in the 
Governors Room, The invocation was delivered by 
Mre. S.W. Herman. 


After the luncheon Colonel Shoemaker 
introduced Dr. George Korson, and turned the 
afternoon meeting over to him, Dr. Korson gave 
a talk on the "Songs and Stories of the Eastern 
Coal Miners." He related how his interest in 
mining lore first developed and told of some of 
his experiences while collecting. He pointed out 
that the number of men who still knew the old 
songs and stories was rapidly diminishing, and 
that much would be lost forever if efforts to 
record it were not made in the near future, 


Following Dr. Korson's enlightening talk, 
Loviszita Simon Shenk of the Story Tellers League 
told two tales: "Why it is so Cold in Pike County," 
a tall story collected by Robert J. Wheeler, and 
published in George Korson's PENNSYLVANIA SONGS 
AND LEGENDS; and "The Egg Tree," a Pennsylvania 
German Easter story by Katherine Milhouse, 

To illustrate the story, an egg tree had been set 
up on a nearby table, 


Inez Bull, great great grandniece of Ole Bull, 
the famous Norwegian violinist, was the next 
speaker, She gave a dramatically vivid account of 
Ole Bull's youth, his far-reaching dreams, his hope 
of realizing these dreams. here in America, in 
Pennsylvania, and his tragic disappointment. 

Miss Bull concluded her talk by singing a song 
composed by Ole Bull, accompanying herself on 


an autoharp. 
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Through the efforts of Mrs. Mary Barnum Bush 
Hauck, the members were treated to a group of 0 
folk dances, presented by Miss Marino Notarys and § 
Miss Demetra Theodoropolos, Miss Notarys explained 
the purposes and basic rhythms of the dances, 

























The concluding speaker was Mr. Charles F. Hes 
of the Slumbering Groundhog Lodge of Quarryville, 
Pennsylvania. In the course of his lively and very 
enjoyable talk, Mr. Hess described the founding, 
the traditions, and the aims of his unique 
organization, 


The meeting was brought to a close with a few 
parting words from Mrs. Keffer, General Chairman 
of the Program Committee, 


Keeeeeeeee ene ete & 


Mrs. Keffer, our hard-working executive 
vice-president, has kindly consented to again 
take charge of preparing the program for our 
fall meeting, to be held in Harrisburg on 
October 11. She would be very interested in 
receiving suggestions about the program from 
our members. If you have anything in mind 
concerning the meeting, drop a line tor 


Mrs, Adlyn M, Keffer ‘ 
236 Woodbine Street a 
Harrisburg, Penna, : 
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AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 


The seventh annual Pennsylvanie Dutch Folk 
Festival will be held July through 8, at the 
Fairgrounds, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. Programs and 
exhibits covering all phases of past and present 
Pennsylvania Dutch life will be presented, The 
Festival is sponsored by the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Folklore Center of Franklin and Marshall College, 


cTHEERHRAEHRHAH MR He & 


At the same time that our first issue saw 
the light of day, another new folklore publication 
came into being in another part of the state, 

It is called POLISH FOLKLORE, and as its title 
implies, it is devoted to the traditions of the 
Polish people of Pennsylvania and elsewhere, It is 
published (in English) at Alliance College, 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, under the 
editorship of Mrs. Marion M. Coleman. 


SHeeerkeerenreeete et & 


We note with deep regret the death of Mr. A.M. 
Aurand on May 2, 1956. Mr. Aurand, a resident of 
Harrisburg and a long-time member of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society, was widely known as the author and 
publisher of a series of paperbacked booklets on the 
customs, superstitions, and traditions of Pennsylvania. 


+H enrerneraernaenerneent et & 


The New York State Historical Associaticn 
is holding its ninth annual Seminars on American 
Culture at Cooperstown, New York, from July 1 through 
July 1). The first week is devoted to a variety of 
subjects under the general heading of the American 
Frugal Housewife; the second week features a variety 
of unrelated subjects. Of particular interest to 
folklorists are classes in the History of Jazz, 
History and Folklore in Creative Writing, and the 
Erie Canal, headed by a faculty that includes such 
authorities as Carl Carmer, Marshall Stearns, 
Sterling Brown, and Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
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A communication was received recently fran 
a Mrs. Adeline Brown Smith, who would like to find) 
the words to an old sea song. She remembers the 
following fragments of a song that her father, 
the grandson of a sea captain, used to sing to her,) 
and she would like the remainder of the song. 





The first that came up was the captain of the sk 
And a fine looking fellow was he, 

Sayings I have a wife in old Ireland, 

And this night she's awaiting for me, 


The next (or last) that came up was the cook of 
the ship 

And a sturdy old fellow was he, 

Saying: I care more for my kettles and my pots 

Than I do for your wives all three, 


Chorus: 
Oh} the sea, how it roar, roar, roars, 
And the stormy winds, how they blow; 
The poor sailor boys are working up aloft, 
While ye land lubbers lying down below, below, 
below, 
And ye land lubbers lying down below. 


The fragment seems to be a version of a song 
often called "The Mermaid." If any of our readers 
knows a song by that name or one that seems to be 
related to this fragment, send it in to the editor 
and it will be forwarded to Mrs. Smith, 
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Riverside Records, RLP 12-606, Australian 
Bush Songs, sung by A.L. Lloyd. 12" IP, $].96. 

verside Records, RLP 12-603, Merry Ditties 
sung by Milt Okun. 12" LP $).98. 





Along with Margaret Barry's So of An Irish 
Tinker Lady, A.L. Lloyd's Austr 
stands as the high. point of Riverside's t 
ventures into the field of folk songs. A.L. Lileyd 
is as genuine a folksinger as one could hope to 
find in this day of radio, concert hall, and night 
Glub performers, ranking with his co-worker in 
England, Ewen MacColl, and our own Woody Guthrie, 
His experiences aboard Antarctic whaling ships 
during the 1930's caused him to be sought out for 
the part of the shantyman in the recent film version 
of Moby Dick, Mr. Lloyd learned the songs in this 
album first hand as a young sheep-herder and shear- 
ing-shed worker in New South Wales in the early 
1930's, Half of the songs are concerned with the 
life.and experiences of the sheep-hands; the remain- 
der give us glimpses of outlaws, farmers, miners, 
and cattle drovers. The singing is robust and 
unpretentious, presenting a vigorous song-picture 
ef a young frontier land carving out its own 
individuality through toughness, hard work, and 
@ spirit of independence. It is a picture that in 
many respects parallels that of the development 
ef our own American West. The outlaws bear much 
resemblance to our own western badman-heroes, 
tempered somewhat with the characteristics of the 
English highwayman-hero. The sheephands, at work 
and at play, have much in. common with the American 
cowboy. It is hoped that this is not a one shot 
effort and that Riverside Records and Mr. Lloyd 
will eventually add more to the very small muber 
of folksongs from the land down under that is 
commercially available at present. 


Althpugh not up to the overall excellence 
of Australian Bush S$ >» Milt Okun's Merry Ditties 
nevertheless has its points. (The songs . 
collected from the late George Edwards are 
particularly welcome.) In a collection of this sort 
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there is always the problem of bowdlerized texts. 
The record notes seem to imply that such has not § 
been the case here, yet the true lusty spirit b 
does net seem to come through. Songs like "Jackie | 
Rover," “Won't You Sit With Me Awhile," and & 
tA-Roving” seem to have possibilities for 
titilating the imagination more than they do in 
these recordings. Perhaps the fault may be in larg 
part be attributed to the singer. Although Milt ; 
Okun has a pleasant, well-trained baritone voice, § 
he lacks the verve necessary to put across all z 
the insinuations contained in the lyrics. Nor is 
there enough variation in his manner of delivery 
from one song to the next. However, the two Child 
items, "The Little Scotch Girl" (Child 281) and 
“Captain Walker's Courtship" (Child 6), and 
“Putting On the Style" do stand out above the 
others and are well worth hearing. 
















































Mention should be made of the excellent ; 
editing and jacket notes by Mr. Kenneth S, _s 
in this entire series of Riverside recordings, 


Botkin, Benjamin A. A Treasury of Mississippi | 
River Folklore. New York: “Crown, a es; Pp. xX, Sad : 
$5.00. 


This volume is the sixth in Ben Botkin's 
series of folklore "treasuries" and is, in all : 
respects, a worthy addition. It is not the equal — 
of the first volume, A Treasury of American Folkl 
in either quality of material or organization, but 
it is equal, if not superior to some of his more 
recent regional treasuries, 





The title might perhaps give the erroneous 
impression of a book dealing only with our great 
midland waterway, the Mississippi River. Actually, 
it takes in the whole Mississippi complex, frem 
the headwaters of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers, in western Pennsylvania,to the headwaters 
of the Missouri, in western Wyoming; and from the 
headwaters of the Mississippi itself, in northern 
Minnesota, to the Gulf of Mexico. Indeed, it falls 
just short of being a treasury of Midwest folklore. 
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The Missouri-Mississippi is the third 
longest river system in the world, only a few 
miles shorter than the Amazon and a little more 
than two hundred miles shorter than the Nile; 

and it drains the third largest basin in the world, 
exceeded in area only by the Amazon and the Congo 
basins, But no other river has had such a colorful 
history in so short a span of time. It has served 
as a roadway for Indians, explorers, hunters and 
trappers, settlers, armies, outlaws, farmers, 
gamblers, commercial and industrial men, and 
romantic adventurers of every kind. 


Ben Botkin has taken this broad panorama 
of river life as his subject and has blended 
together its highly diverse elements in his usual 
skillful manner. Selection of material and its 
arrangement were undoubtedly Mr. Botkin's two 
chief editorial problems. The former is handled 
admirably; Mr. Botkin has exercised excellent 
judgment in choosing interesting and illuminating 
excerpts from a wide range of sources. Not all 
of it is folklore in the exact sense of the word, 
yet every selection clearly illustrates a facet 
of folk tradition. The arrangement of the material 
is the major weakness of the book, as it is with 
almost any book of this kind. The volume is 
divided into nine parts, each with a catchy 
heading indicative of the material presented. 
However, many of the headings are so broad that 
the assignment of selections seems arbitrary 
rather than strictly logical. For instance, at the 
end of the "River Boats and River Men" section 
are items about jazz and Louis Armstrong, selections 
which logically would seem to belong to the last 
section, entitled, "Where the Blues Begin." 
Stories concerning steamboat races are found in 
several sections instead of grouped together, 
Since the folklore of this area is so closely tied 
up to history, a rough chronological arrangement 
would give more of a sense of continuity. However, 
if he doesn't mind jumping about in time and space, 
any reader who enjoys Americana can count on many 
hours of pleasant reading in this book. 
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Folkways Records, FP-615, Pennsylvania Dutch 
Folk Songs, sung by George Britton. ToL LP, $4.25, 


The Pennsylvania Dutch (in reality Pennsylvan 
Germans) have maintained one of the most unique 
cultures in the United States. Descendants of 
eighteenth-century immigrants from southwestern 
Germany, they have concentrated in a fairly narroy 
band of rich farming Jand running diagonally from 
southeastern to central Pennsylvania. A tendency 
toward clannishness has helped them to develop 































and maintain traditional art, customs, and languag 
to an extent that would ordinarily be pogsible 
only in very isolated areas. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch dialect, used in all the songs on this 
record, is a form of German corrupted by generati 
of separation from the mainstream of the mother [| 
tongue and by association with English. At the sam 
time it is virile enough to have had a considerabl: 
influence on the colloquial Engliah of the south- 
eastern quarter of Pennsylvania. The songs are 

no longer widely sung in urban areas, but in 
rural communities, and particularly in the 
Mahantango Valley, they are still kept very much 
alive, 
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George Britton, whose mother is Pennsylvania | 
Dutch, is a native of Reading, a center of 
Pennsylvania Dutch culture. Despite his background | 


he seems to have developed an interest in these 
songs only in recent years, having first tried 
his hand at classical singing. Most of the songs, f 
rather than having come from his family, are taken” 
from the collections of such Pennsylvania Dutch — 
folklorists as Boyer, Yoder, Buffington, and F 
Graeff. Nevertheless, he has caught the real spirit) 
of the songs and of the Pennsylvania Dutch people. 





The songs present an excellent cross-section 
of everyday life. The themes and even some of the ~ 
melodies are familiar to everyone. The tune of ¢ 
"Hei Lie, Hei. Lo" is immediately recognizable as 
the tune of "Where, Oh Where Has My Little Dog Gone 
Just the barest knowledge of German is needed 
to realize that "Schpinn, Schpinn" is another 
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version of “Whistle Daughter, Whistle." And the 











































hes, lullaby "Schieof Bobbeli Schloof" is a favorite 
that has long been sung far outside of southeastern 

ylvani Pennsylvania. The album also includes play=party 

ue songs, drinking songs, and courting and trysting 

| songs, many of which have their origins in Germany, 

rn. All are presented with the lilt and charm that is 

arroy typical of Pennsylvania Dutch music, 
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hana The attention of all those with an academic 

3 interest in folk ballads is called to the recent 
reissue of the full text of Child's sh and 
Scottish Popular Ballads by the Fo B85 

rati 509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Although 

r printed by an offset process, the typography is 

> Sam Clear and the paper and binding are durable, 

rable The Folklore Press is to be highly complimented 

ithe § for making available this long out-of-print and 


hard=to-get work. 
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After having been out-of-print for over a 

; year the three volumes of Anthology of American 
nia | Folk Music has been vedesusd’ iy Vellaae’d Weaete. 
The set is comprised of six long play recordings, 
presenting a cross-section of early recorded folk 


music, dating back to the late 1920's and early 
— 
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: The following material has been received 
rity and will be reviewed in the next issue of KFQ: 
le. 





Dorsons Negro Folktales in Michigan 
on Folkways Records: Ohio Valley Betiads 
he | Dauntless International Records: Bawdy Songs and 
. Backroom Ballads, vols. 1 & 2. 
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Your editor can supply Folkways, Stinson, and 
Elektra recordings at a good discount. Catalogs 
© available on request, 
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We have been very much heartened by the dues, 


from both new and old members, that have come in 
during the past few months. After the expenses of 
the April meeting were paid, our finances were in 
the red, but we are happy to report that we are 
again a few dollars to the good. However, we mst 
look forward to the expenses of the fall meeting, 
mailing of notices, printing of next year's 
membership cards, etc. Therefore, we are again 
sending out an appeal, directed to those who have 
not yet paid for 1956, to send in their dues, 

We are interested only in 1956 dues; we are not 
trying to collect any dues for past years. One 
dollar will bring you up-to-date. You may send 
your dues to the editor, the executive vice- 
president, whose address appears on page 23, 

or the treasurer, Mrs, Frank P. Clymer, sie 

655 Seneca Street, ween Penna. 











